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grand world, to make havoc of the hearts of the gay
young civilians and cadets and ensigns who were then
amongst the acknowledged rulers of the society in the
capital.

But those were the days before the mutinies, and
before the introduction of railways. The steamers of
the Peninsula and Oriental and other companies had
not then a monopoly of passengers, and people still
went out to India in sailing vessels round the Cape of
Good Hope. There are some warm-hearted politicians
who imagine that the change of Government in India,
by the substitution of the name of the Queen for that of
the old East India Company, has conferred inestimable
benefits on all people who dwell in India. In one
sense they are quite correct, because the benefits refer-
able directly to this cause are almost as inestimable a&
they are invisible to. the mind's eye. But that a great
change has come over the land since 1857 is undeni-
able. The well-known, Mr. John Marshman, the his-
torian of India, used to say that it was impossible to-
do any good in a country like Bengal, or for a people
like the Bengalis, because, according to their national
proverb, it was " impossible to carve rotten wood/'
But the introduction of railways has almost falsified
the national proverb. Wherever the iron road pei^
vades the country, it gives a new basis of strength and
vitality on which a new growth of life can arise. It is-
no exaggeration to say that this new power has affected
materially the whole European and native community.